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ABSTRACT 

The silicon controlled rectifier have been put into use only since 
1957. Because of its many re ae over the existing devices such as 
Thyratrons, magnetic amplifiers, vacuum tubes, power transistors, etc., 
the SCR has replaced the above devices in many military, industrial as well 
as commercial applications. 

This paper is divided into three chapters. The theory of transistors 
with particular application to the SCR is discussed briefly in Chapter I. 

- An analysis of the parallel inverter SCR is given in Chapter II. 

- An experimental circuit design with data and results is given in 

Chapter III. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to the technicians of the 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate School Electrical Engineering and photographic 
laboratories for their assistance in constructing the circuit and photo- 
graphing different results of the experimental set up. 

He especially wishes to extend his appreciation and gratitude to 


Professor William Conley Smith of the Department of Electrical Engineering 


for his assistance and encouragement in the completion of the paper. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE SILICON CONTROLLED RECTIFIER OPERATION 


I.l Introduction. 


The Silicon controlled Rectifier (SCR) is a P-N-P-N semi-conductor 
device with three external leads: one is at the end P region which is 
called the anode, another is at the end N region called the cathode and 
the last one is at the P region in the center called the gate. (See Fig- 


ure 1,1 below). 





ANODE CATHODE 


Fig. 1.1 An P-N-P-N controlled rectifier 
The device has three regions of operation: 
The device is "off"' when there is a reverse voltage, i.e., when its 
cathode is made more positive than its anode. "Off'' condition of the SCR 
means that there is very little current flowing through, i.e., the SCR is 


not conducting. 





The device is still in the “off'' condition when a forward voltage 
smaller than its breakover forward voltage, is applied at its terminals 
(anode and cathode). 

However when a forward voltage is applied at its terminals and a 
small positive current pulse is injected into the gate, then the SCR is 
switched on, and current flow from anode to cathode is limited only by 
the external impedance. 

Once the device has switched ''on", i. e., to the low impedance state, 
the trigger (current pulse from the gate) may be removed and the device 
will remain ''on". 

To turn "off" the SCR, we have to reduce the anode to cathode cur- 
rent by applying a reverse voltage to its terminals, or in low power 
SCR's, by applying a negative current pulse from the gate to cathode ter- 
minals. 

As the SCR is a P-N-P-N semi-conductor device, in order to under- 
stand its operation, the best way is to investigate the P-N junction, 


the N-P-N transistor and finally the P-N-P-N controlled rectifier devices. 





1.2 The P-N Junction. 

A P-N junction is made by growing a single semi-conductor crystal 
part of which is N-type and part P-type. 

The N-type is a crystal lattice semi-conductor when doped with a donnor 
impurity such as elements in the fifth column of the periodic table, like 
arsenic, antimony and phosphorus; they are called donnor impurities be- 
cause they can donate an extra electron to the crystal. 

On the other hand the P-type is a crystal lattice semi-conductor when 
doped with an acceptor impurity like aluminum, gallium or indium; they are 
called acceptors because they can accept free electrons from the semi-con- 
ductor crystal. 

The boundary inside the crystal between the P- and N- regions is 
called a P-N junction. A P-N junction must be fabricated as a single 
crystal in order for the junction to have interesting electrical properties. 

In a P-N junction at thermal equilibrium, when the temperature is 
high enough, the excess electrons from the donnor impurity atoms are in 
conduction band and the excess holes from the acceptor impurity atoms are 
in the valence band. (See Fig. 1.2). 

Figure 1.2 shows the crystals before contact. Since they are identi- 
cal except for impurity content, the bands occur at the same energies in 
each crystal and the Fermi-levels /1/ are not aligned. 

When the crystals are joined, electrons spill over from the higher 
level of the N side to the P side and holes spill the other way. (See Fig. 
Les). 

The diffusion of electrons and holes stops when the Fermi-levels are 
lined up. Figure 1.4 represents the equilibrium situation when there is 
no bias voltage across the device, i.e., there is no net current flowing 


across the junction. 
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Fig. 1-2 P-N junction befote contact 
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The excess positive charges that accumulate on the N-side and the 
negative charges that accumulate on the P-side reside on the surface of 
the crystals and on both sides of the junction. The double layer of charge 
at the junction consists of negative acceptor ions on the P-side and posi- 
tive donnors on the N-side. This double charge layer region is called the 
depletion layer and is responsible for the depletion layer capacitance which 


can be approximated by the following formula /1/: 


C KoA 
_— ——_—en ee 
a (lat) 
Ae Ap is Ay 
where Cp: depletion layer capacitance in farads 


k : relative dielectric constant of the semi-conductor 
in farads/meters 


e. : dielectric constant for free space in farads/meters., 
: junction area in square meters 


dy dq thickness of the depletion layer on the-P and N- 
sides in meters. 


This capacitance is an important factor in the operation of the solid- 
State parameter amplifier and can be a limiting factor in the high fre- 


quency performance of a transistor. 


ree 


Av? in the case of an 


The total width of the depletion layer at 


P 
abrupt junction is: 
{ 


ee ae 
ine ~ KE, f ; - zy 
A td | Cr ! } ( Vi) 


er 3 —_ | a. Se 
ee ( N/ iV, (1-2) 
fe “yA 
q 3 
where ve is the potential across the depletion layer, NM . Nee 


a 


are the density of free holes and free electrons in the valence band and 





qd is the charge of an electron in coulomb. 

Equation (1-2) shows that the width of the depletion layer increases 
as the junction becomes more reverse biased ( Nie increased). 

If we apply a voltage across the terminals of the P-N device, the 
energy level on the two sides will all shift relative to one another by 
the amount CV . (See Fig.1-3bis).The direction of the shift depends on 
the polarity of the applied voltage. If the device is forward biased, i.e., 
when the P-side is made positive and the N-side negative, the applied volt- 
age will reduce the excess negative charge on the P-side, raise the poten- 
tial and therefore lower the potential energy of electrons, At the same 
time the applied voltage reduces the excess positive charge in the N-side, 
the potential is lowered and the potential energy is raised, the Fermi- 
level on the N-side is raised above the Fermi-level on the P-side, there- 
fore electrons can flow from the N-side to the P-side. This flow of elec- 


trons will make possible recombination with the majority carriers, holes, 


in the P-side. The recombination component of current is given by /2/; 


See Fig. 1-5: 
de B \ te 
= “er ee, >. 7 iss \ ict 
oe Int Jp = ¢ (A + Ze Ne} Z -1) (1-3) 
where J : cotal junction current density in Erp eral 
Jp: current density due to holes in Ania 


9 ee current density due to electrons in Sey eae) 


4 : charge of an electron or hole in coulomb 
Dp : diffusion constant for holes in nee 
de? diffusion constant for electrons in ee eee 
P : holes density in N-region in Wine 
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Np : electrons density in P-region in Teme? 
| : diffusion length for electrons in cm 


b : diffusion length for holes in cm 


{, Boltzman constant in AISTOE Sasson 
6 eS nen Toon 2s molecule °K 


absolute temperature in degree Kelvin 


The first part of equation (1-3) is a constant for a given device 


and is called the reserve saturation current density, - . Equation (1-3) 


becomes: - iv 
ee 4 T 
ce) 
where re total junction current in amperes 
a reverse saturation current in amperes 


yo: applied voltage across the P-N device, positive 


for forward bias and negative for reverse bias 
voltage. 


If applied voltage is connected as reverse biasing, that is, positive 


at the N-side and negative at the P-side, this will raise the energy levels 


on the P-side and lower them on the N-side. However, since there are very 


few electrons in the conduction band on the P-side which are available to 
spill over, the electron current is very small. Also there are very few 


holes, spilling over from the N-side to the P-side. 
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I.3 The N-P-N Transistor. 
The N-P-N transistor is a solid-state device that contains two P-N 


junctions in a single crystal structure as shown in Figure 1-6 below: 








FMITTER BASIE COLLECToR 
7 ree te 
V- 2 Ve 2 


Fig. 1-6 N-P-N Transistor. 


The ends of a transistor sandwich known as the emitter and collector, 
are heavily doped with impurity atoms. The middle of the sandwich, known 
as the base, is thin and contains a relatively small concentration of im- 
purity atoms. In the N-P-N type transistor, most of the current is car- 
ried by electrons, and in the P-N-P type transistor, most of the current is 
carried by holes, 

In normal operation of a transistor, the emitter base junction is usual- 
ly forward biased and the collector junction is reverse biased. 

Figure 1-7 shows an N-P-N transistor with no bias voltage. With no 
bias voltage, the sum of the recombination current and the thermal current 


across each junction is equal to Zero. 
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Figure 1-8 shows an N-P-N transistor with normal bias voltage. 

As previously stated in the normal eee the junction between the 
emitter and base region is forward biased (Veg ? O) and that between the 
collector and base is reverse biased ( Ven <0) as shown in Fig. 1-6, con- 


duction electrons spill over from the N-type emitter into the P-type base 


region. The equations for the currents at each junction are as follows /3/, 


/4/: 
Meg [AT : 4 Nee RT 
1. = Jes (2! = = ') — oy Les (¢ - ') Ces) 
Vea /2T i 4M oT 
Ie =Tes(e. £0/ =1) wotj Ni ee ie) (1-6) 


where “ES , I¢g : are the emitter and collector saturation current 
similar to in equation (1-4). 


Xp: the normal current gain 


om. : the inverted current gain (with the emitter and 
collector interchanged) 


a, Veg are defined in Fig. (1-6) 

Equations (1-5) and (1-6) above show that the current flow across each 
junction is composed of two parts, one due to majority carrier flow due to 
the forward bias voltage and the other due to the portion of the injected 
current collected at the collector junction. 


Equations (1-5) and (1-6) can be modified as follows /3/: 


€ Vee /2T 
lo = Teole /' Zi) ro. OB x 


yon ©, (1-7) 
4 MeBheT 
{ 
ee re -1) ~ An oe (1-8) 
Where Io, and [-, are defined as follows: 
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Fig. 1-8 N-P-N transistor, normel bias voltage 





Aen cl he ea ) “he (1-9) 


It can also be shown that, for low level operation /4/, 
~ eal) 
ee yes (1-11) 

The above developments are solved for a common base transistor where 
the base terminal is common to both the input and output circuits as 
shown on Figure 1-6. 

When the emitter is common to both the input and output as shown on 
Figure 1-9, the Equations (1-5) through (1-10) are modified as follows: 


q Mo fRT 1) 


(1-12) 


= | = a a } oy CS . yf Mofer 


where ug is the current flowing into the collector and To is the 
current flowing into the base. 

There are three normal regions of operation for all transistors. 

Region I is called the cut-off region because both junctions are 
reverse biased, that is Vg and Yep are negative. 

Region II is called linear region of operation because the emitter to 
base junction is forward biased, Ve p 7 O » while a collector to base 


junction is reverse biased, Veg, 20! 5 
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Region III is called the saturated region because both junctions are 
forwarded biased, Veg, and Vee are both positive. 

The current flowing from collector to emitter in region I is small, 
the equation of that current can be obtained by substituting Ven <0 
and Vea <0 into equations (1-12 and 1-13) so that the exponential 


terms can be neglected, and remembering that : 


% an Tes oh Tes (from Equation 1-11) 


-_ 


then: /3/ Tes (ie) tes (1-14) 
Equation (1-14) shows that the collector current is very small, under 
these conditions, most of the collector bias battery voltage Vee 
appears on the transistor from collector to emitter. 
In region IT, Veg > 0, Vor, < 0 ) substituting these conditions 
into equations (1-12) and (1-13), we obtainthe following expression for 


the collector current: /3/: 
@ (1-15) 


Neglecting the Leo term, the collector current is proportional to 
the base current and hence the load voltage ( te Ry ) is proportional 
to the base current. This is why region II is called the linear region. 


Now let 8 Bein 
| I- Xn (1-16) 


5 
We see that when — = .975 for example, B = 2 eo, , this means 
that the base current need be only 2.5 % of the collector current. iG is 


called the grounded emitter current gain. 
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in’ region: LiL, bortn Ves and Vig are positive. This gives the 


following expression for Me , from equations (1-12) and (1-13) /3/: 


RT 
oe eae 3 
Vee = (I a ) (1-17) 
{ 
Equation (1-17) assumes that the base current is sufficient to cause 
the transistor to be well into the saturated region. This means that al- 


most the entire collector bias voltage ( Vee ) appears across the load 


resistor. The collector current then is limited only by the load resistance. 
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1.4 The P-N-P-N Controlled Rectifier. 

The current and voltage equations for a P-N-P-N controlled recifier 
can be determined by a similar method used for the P-N junction and N-P-N 
transistor. The current and voltage at different junctions are defined ac- 
cording to. Fig. /f=10: 


The equations for the junction currents are /5/, /6/, and /7/: 


ie te Oe ais a? 
Te tg(@ -1) -rpige(e° -1) (1-18) 
BY, _ pV — a 
Oo) sali Five (< eal ) -teo ( ~1) =o», £534 1) (1-19) 
V2 BY: 
T= 4), T2(e -1) +t T53( € aa (1~20) 
wnere 
ie ; normal alpha with junction one emitting and 
junction two collecting. 
Ai ; inverted alpha with junction two emitting and 


junction one collecting. 
Agm, : normal alpha with junction three emitting and 
junction two collecting. 
~ >, : inverted alpha with junction two emitting and 
junction three collecting. 
ee Too ; Uco3 are the saturation currents for junctions one, two 


and three in amperes 


Equation (1-18) has four terms. The first term is due to the majority 
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Fig. 1-10 Currents and Voltages in 4 P-N-P-N 
Controlled rectifier 
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carriers, holes, crossing junction one, the second term is due to the 
minority carriers crossing junction one, the third term is due to the 
holes injected at junction two diffusing through the N-region and cross- 
ing junction one, the last term is due to the minority carriers from 
junction two diffusing through the N-region and crossing junction one, 
The current flowing through junction three also has four terms as shown 
on equation (1-20), but the current flowing through junction two has six 
terms because of current flow from both junctions one and three, 

The junction voltage can be solved in terms of the junction currents 


given by equations (1-18), (1-19) and (1-20) to give /5/, /6/ and /7/: 


; Tues : Et ae = Pe , oe 
a f-3, oa EES Be, — or ba 








- —— \ tf LIL ; 
V,= g ers 7 + | (1-21) 
eat ie. alt pecan oe, ae 
T,—~I, +e& ts a 
V. = z bn | ent oe ie «j- | (1-22) 
ay f t é i r) , 
‘ oc (I~ San a a rar a ae 3 2 
on Xi} . ; 
\/ ms i a 7. es | it as 7 ~ 3 “f ,’ decry a 
eet Got ; a | (1-23) 
) ( 7 eet xy =o et ) 
Fig. L-10 enables us to write: 
a ope ee (1-24) 
- _ +. 
eee (1-25) 
a Og (1-26) 


/ 
where -, = anode current in amps 
re <2 cathode current in amps 


-f <= gate current in amps 
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Because of the complexity of the equations (1-18) through (1-23) 


the volt-ampere characteristics of the SCR will be divided into three regions 


of operation: I, II and III. 


I.4a P-N-P-N Controlled Rectifier, Region I 

Region I or the reverse blocking state of the SCR occurs when its 
anode is made negative and cathode positive, thus Vac XO. 

From Figure I-10 we can see that in Region I, junctions one and three 
are reverse biased, and junction two is forward biased. From our previous 
investigation on the P-N junction, we can conclude that the device will 
allow a very small leakage current flowing from the cathode to anode. 

Now if, y, 4 ) as in the reverse biasing V, <0) , then 


BV, Bie) 


ce eee) LE Vo >> , then e' maa a4 as Vo >O 


= 


(forward biasing) 
pM 
Similarly << a ot 
Now substituting the above approximated values into equations (1-18), 
(1-19) and (1-20) at the same time, using equations (1-24), (1-25) and 


(1-26), we obtain: 


f 


Soy Mn) (1-27) 


{ 
Qs 
a, 





Equation (1-27) shows that in region I, the anode current is negative, 
it 1S proportional to the saturation current across junction one (equal to 
a fraction of it), this current also depends on the value of the gate cur- 
rent. It increases with the gate current which gives the increasing tempera- 
ture at the junction and can cause thermal runaway. ‘The manufacturer specifies 
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limit the gate current during the reverse blocking state of the SCR. The 


{ 


ae , region I, is about 10 mil- 


[~ 


amount of the reverse leakage current 
Jiamperes in present devices /8/. 


Figure 1-11 shows the energy diagram of the SCR in region I. 


1.4b P-N-P-N Controlled Rectifier, Region ITI. 

Region II or the forward blocking state of the SCR occurs when its 
anode is made positive and its cathode negative. From Fig. I-10 we see 
that in region II, junctions one and three are forward biased, and junc- 
tion 2 is reverse biased. Again because of the reverse bias of junction 
two, the device will pass little current. Considering for the moment that 
there is no gate current, if we increase the applied voltage from anode to 
cathode, the accelerating voltage for minority carriers crossing over junc- 
tion two will increase, so also will the width of the depletion layer at 
junction two (See Equation (1-2)). 

As the minority carriers are accelerated across junction two they col- 
lide with the fixed atoms of the crystal so that under high enough acceler- 
ating voltage, secondary emission of minority carriers might occur, thus in- 
creasing the number of majority carriers in order to keep the balance of 
charge. Increasing the number of majority carriers crossing junction two is 
equivalent to increasing the alpha. Thus, further increase of applied volt- 
age can result in an avalanche break down of the junction, the device is then 
switched from the forward blockingstate, region II, to the high conduction 
state, region III, in which the anode to cathode current is limited only by 
external impedance. The value of the applied voltage at which avalanche 
breakdown occurs is called the forward breakover voltage which is generally 


equal or slightly greater than the reverse avalanche breakdown voltage. 
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Fig. 1-11 P-N-P-N controlled rectifier, 
Region I 
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The gate lead of the SCR allows the injection of minority carriers 
into the gate, independent of the value of the positive anode to cathode 
voltage, this is the very practical way to switch the SCR from region II to 
region III, i.e., by triggering pulse current into the gate. 

The time required to switch from region II to region III, the''turn-on" 


time, is about 1 to 3 microseconds for actual SCR. 


As before, assume V, >? , Vs »> and V; >? » as V, >O 


la (2 fv, pre 
Vi 70 ,» and V,<¢ O BOMENGEcaiiG soe. here © Cee x} 


V BV 

iw, 4 3 

ef eal e. ek 

With these assumptions, equations (1-18) through (1-26) can be used to 


solve for the anode current to give: 


; Ae eee T P~ Oy ane a Xo» Oly : 7 xs ny 
Ln tices 2 2 tse Se) + tr (4 ____.] (1-28) 
as ! x) Ae ie ee Ay Ie _ ay ee Xonar é 


From the above equation, we can see that the anode current in region 
II has a positive value which is equal to a fraction of the saturation cur- 
rent of junction two, Is. ,» it also depends on the value of the gate 
current, and increases with it. The value of the forward Teataee current 
is in the order of 10 milliamperes in actual SCR. 


The energy diagram of the SCR in region II is shown on Fig, I-12. 


I.4c P-N-P-N Controlled Rectifier Region III. 
In this region all three junctions are forward biased, so that the anode 


current is limited only by external impedance. 
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Fig. 1-12 P-N-P-N controlled Fectifier, 
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With these assumptions made, the voltage across the SCR, Vac ,» is equal 
to /5/: 
(1) Tgp Le ((F%i% mp Mm, Oi Rae le 
Vic -— ee a: & Lo 2w am i) pout eet ) (1-29) 
*S, 53 {em tA2,—1) a ae a, ese et i ) 
Oa eee , (1-29) can be simplified as follows /5/: 
Vee ( L Ie2 la j 
AC. ” ee f - 
C > ie ~S3 \ ey Ko, | / (1 30) 
If ‘15,2: !s2 = oo , then (1-29) can be simplified further as 
follows: 
T ] 
Vee 5 tne (| 1-31 
ac B Ts Ny FX! ( ) 


Equation (1-31) can be compared with equation 0-4) of a single for- 


ward biased rectifier after we put it in a more simple form: 


7 a 
Vac = B Ln a (1-32) 


From the above equation, we can see that the voltage drop across’ the 
SCR when it conducts, is proportional to the natural log of the anode cur- 
rent, which increases only slightly for a large increase of anode current. 
The energy diagram of the SCR in region III is shown in Fig. 1-13. 

As previously stated, once the SCR is in the "on" condition, it does 
not need the gate current anymore to keep it "on". To switch the SCR back 
to its blocking state, we can use one of the following methods: 

a) By reducing the anode current to a value below its holding 


current. The value of the holding current is determined as the condition 
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when the sum of the alphas,‘ + ~, ; is again less than unity which means 
that the device is switched from region III to region II. 
b) By applying a reverse voltage across the SCR. This automaticai- 
ly switches the device to region I as previously discussed. 
c) By increasing the holding current. This method is used only 
in small devices. 
The time required for the device to switch from the conducting (Region 
III) to the blocking region (Region II) is called the "turn off" time. 
This is one of the most important parameter in any design circuit, so 
that we will discuss it in the following paragraphs. 
The three regions of operation of the device are shown in Figure [-14,. 
Fig. I-15 shows the effects of increasing gate currents on SCR characteris- 


tics. 
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I.5 The Turn Off Time of the SCR. 

The turn off time of the SCR is defined as the time interval required 
for the cell to regain its forward blocking state after forward conduction. 
This time is measured from the point where the forward current reaches zero 
to the time of reapplication of forward voltage. 

When the SCR is in the conduction state, each of the three junctions 
are in a condition of forward bias and the two base regions, the center P 
and N layers, are heavily saturated with holes and electrons (stored charges}. 

To turn off the SCR in a minimum time it is necessary to apply a re- 
verse voltage. When the reverse voltage is applied, the holes and elec- 
trons in the vicinity of the two end junctions ( J, , Js ) (See Fig. 1-16) 
will diffuse to these junctions and result in a reverse current in the 
external circuit. The voltage across the SCR will remain at about + 0.7 
volt while an appreciable reverse current builds up. 

After the holes and electrons in the vicinity of 7 and 73 have been 
removed, the reverse current will cease and the junctions J, and Jz 
will assume a blocking state. The reverse voltage across the SCR will then 
increase to a value determined by the external circuit. 

Recovery of the SCR is not complete, however, since a high concentra- 
tion of holes and electrons would still exist in the vicinity of the center 
region ( Jz, ). This concentration decreases by the process of recombina- 
tion in a manner which is largely independent of the external bias condi- 
tion, 

After the hole and electron concentration at 72 has decreased to a 
low value, Jy will regain its blocking state and a forward voltage (less 


than the breakover voltage Yeo ) may be applied to the SCR without 
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causing it to turn on. The turn-off time depends on the following factors. 
(1) Junction temperature 
(2) Level of forward current immediately prior to turn-off 
and its rate of decay 

(3) Magnitude of hole storage reverse current permitted to 
flow upon application of inverse voltage and its rate of 
rise. 

(4) Level of inverse voltage immediately prior to reapplication 
of forward blocking voltage. 

(5) Magnitude of reapplied forward blocking voltage following 


turn-off, and its rate of rise. 


~.5a Effect of Junction Temperature and Forward Current. 

Figure I-17 shows that the variation of turn-off time with junction 
temperature and forward current. 

From Fig. 1-17 we see that at a constant junction temperature, the 
turn-off time increases with the increasing forward current, the rate of 
increase is about one microsecond per four amperes. Also at a constant 
forward current prior to turn-off, the turn-off time increases with the 
increasing junction temperature, the rate of increase is about one micro- 
second for 25 degrees C. It is also observed that the rate of decay of the 
forward current also affects the turn-off time. The faster the rate of 
decay, the greater is the amount of stored charge and the longer will be 


the turn-off time. 


1.56 Effect of Reverse Current. 

The device will not exhibit its normal reverse blocking capability 
instantaneously because of hole storage within it. The magnitude and dura. 
ticn of the hole storage reverse current depends primarily on the type of 
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device and the circuit impedance. If no reverse current is allowed to 

flow, turn-off time may be as long as 50 to 100 microseconds, but 5 amperes 
of reverse current will reduce the turn-off time to a value of approximately 
one tenth of that time. In order to prevent damage to the device, it is 
also necessary not to exceed the maximum allowable peak reverse current rat- 
ing specified by the manufacturer. The rate of rise of the reverse current 
during turn-off is important since it affects the peak of reverse current 
that will be attained and thus the time duration for reverse recovery. If 
the rate of rise of reverse current is too slow, then the turn-off time will 


be increased, 


I.5c Effect of Level of Reverse Voltage. 
The magnitude of reverse voltage immediately prior to the reapplica- 
tion of forward blocking voltage is also important. Increased reverse 


voltage usually decreases turn-off time. 


I.5d Effect of the Magnitude of Reapplied Forward Voltage. 

When forward blocking voltage is applied to a SCR, the forward block- 
ing capability of the device may be reduced as the rate of application of 
the voltage is increased. Also the rate of application of reapplied for- 


ward blocking voltage affects the turn-off time as shown on Fig. I-18. 
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1.6 Conclusion. 

The brief theory of the SCR device has been introduced in this chapter. 
In this development, many of the details on solid state physics such as the 
band energy theory, the Fermi-level and function theory, the wave particle 
duality, the structure of the atoms and so on ......have been omitted, 

This does not, however, affect much on the understanding of the SCR opera- 
tion. A thorough investigation of the device requires a more tedious study 
in solid state physics. The reader who is interested in a more detailed 
theory, is referred to the materials listed in the reference chapter at 

the end of this paper. 

With many advantages over a thyratron, relays, magnetic amplifiers, vacu- 
um tubes, power transistor and so on ......, in many industrial, commercial, 
and residential applications, the SCR has gained and will gain more of a 
reputation for operating reliability, compactness, powerfulness and robust- 


ness. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PARALLEL INVERTER S.C.R. 


II.1 Introduction. 

The parallel inverter is the most widely used type of circuit. It 
requires additional circuit elements to reliably accomplish the commuta- 
tion process. Its applications have been found in several areas such as 
aircraft missiles and control instrumentation, where power transistor push- 
pull inverters have efficiently replaced many of the mechanical methods of 
converting d.c. battery supplies to higher voltage a.c. supplies. 

The SCR used in these inverter circuits acts in a manner similar to 
the thyratron but it has two great advantages over the thyratron besides 
its higher current rating, size and weight reduction and robustness, 
namely: 

(1) The turn-off time of the SCR is much smaller than the 
deionization time of the thyratron. This allows a greater frequency of 
operation with higher efficiency. (12 fie against up to 2200/2 ). 

(2) The voltage drop in the forward direction of the SCR, is 
also smaller than that of the thyratron ( |!V against /oV). This gives a 
more efficient method of inverting low d.c. voltages to very high voltages. 

This chapter will concern with the analysis of the parallel inverter 


in square wave out-put operation for a pure resistance load, 


II.2 The Inverter Basic Circuit Operation. 
The operation of this inverter (See Fig. 2-1) can be briefly explained 
as follows: 
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Fig. 2-1 Basic inverter circuit 
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When SCR1 is conducting, the capacitor Cc is charged positively on 
the right hand end, Auto transformer action will produce a voltage of ap- 
proximately 2E at the anode of SCR2 and across the capacitor. When the 
next trigger pulse is applied to the gate of SCR2, it will turn on and, 
as the drop across the conducting SCR (SCR2) is negligible, a voltage of 
approximately 2E magnitude is applied to the cathode of SCR1, which is the 
fastest way to turn it off. The capacitor ©. and inductor baa will mein- 
tain a reverse bias across SCRItlong enough for SCR1 to recover to the block- 
ing state. The next trigger pulse will occur at the gate of SCRI1 and cause 
the circuit to revert to the original state. Thus the d.c. current flowing 
from the supply voltage E alternately to the two halves of the primary of 


the transformer and produce an a,c. voltage at the load, 


1i.3 Circuit Analysis. 
The following assumptions are made: 
(1) The transformer is an ideal one with negligible magnetizing 
current and negligible winding resistance and reactance. 
(2) The inductance has negligible resistance. 
(3) SCR1 and SCR2 are ideal controlled rectifiers with zero 
forward resistance when ''on" and infinite resistance when "off", 
(4) Enc is a pure d.c. voltage. 
(5) The load contains a pure resistance. 
(6) The turn ratio between half winding of the primary and 
secondary is equal to unity. 
From Fig. II-1 during the time in which SCRl1 is conducting and SCR2 


is not conducting, the following equations may be written: 
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treo it, + be (2-1) 





A gee al a en (2-2) 
Pie Stee eG dec 

; aus (2-3) 
a: (2-4) 
a on de (2-5) 

ra oe . A xe (4 
Me tee ee pS (2-6) 
Geese a) a. J! fine (2-7) 


Subtract (2-2) from (2-1) 


ho 
fem 
hy 

c= 
i 


oe By ie rile (2-8) 


(2-4) and (2-3) give 





. le 
ae C 
tL, = 2C¢ de (2-9) 
(2-8) and (2-9) give | 
‘ ; ! ve Ga 
ace = Ly ms C, ok (2- 10) 


(2-7) and (2-10) give 


eee Ly FE a) \ 7 - L 
= ] ( DC oye = | (2-11) 


As previously stated, there is at any time only one SCR conducting, 
this enables us to draw the following equivalent circuit of the inverter. 
(See Fig. 2-2). 


From Fig. 2-2 we see that the load RK, is now transferred to the 


primary circuit where }| - — (equal to one for the case where is =", 
where 3, is the number of turns of the secondary winding of the transform- 
ey and 
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41,2 half number of turns of the primary winding. 
The capacitor which was originally across the whole primary winding now 
is across only half of the winding, so that its capacitance =Bo= (2-12) 
The SCR is now represented as a switch. Now take the LaPlace trans- 


form of equation (2-5) 
€.(5) = RU (S) (2-13) 


LaPlace transform of (2-11) gives 


= , “ ff ’ 

Be ta A Aes | hc -F) ) e 

om. aes Dre ] aah DOR i as (2-14) 
= 4O5 €.(5) » Dice mec) 


But from (2-7) 


1 {ee Cc } 
— | \ Seer y } at z + \ _ 
is ) . |, te Pyar 7 “De (2 oe 


Also €,((") is just equal to ~ Ex as ©, as of the previous 
half cycle which has an equal value but opposite sign of that of actual 
half cycle. Thus 

es) = = Bae (2-16) 

Substitute equivalent values just found from (2-15) and (2-16) to 


(2-14), we obtain: 


E oc _ er) Pe . oa rt ) ms ci ‘= hy S Ss €, (3) + 4 oe oe 
Neg oe (2-17) 
From (2-13) 
: C, (§) of : ; 
d i): ——— | Ae nibh Ao Lhe ‘6 R an K 2A vets jt - 
Z ) R B ie 18) 
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Substitute this value into (2-17) 




















iy _— oh ae] = ER pos ie fé ie) 
ne) vanen os oe ~ 62h, ad te Ene + (2-19) 
Now from (2-12),¢€=,'c so that (2-19) becomes: 
xX | Nl En ie L ie) 
CE ESC + See a CE 2-2 
or 
A? aa 
eo ee =< Vie = (2-21) 
For more convenience, use C= Phe, and E = Boe , thus 
Se = (2-22) 
Divide both numerator and denominator of (2-22) by XC , we 
obtain: 
CK n hye tot) = ¢ ) Nh 
Cie ee. Nee (2-23) 
Sa + = S Tr Lee 
- Ghee , ie 
or 
_ ni aia > c 
rae ae - CE )= 
— ; S 
elas 2-24 
oa ne” ail 
Be Lec 
or 
= ae S 
: ae Rote) Re eo es 
—, ( \) = (2-25) 
S one aS + Lt 
US NC ie 
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is the steady state value 


Aye (0%) 
(2-26) 


Now, as previously mentioned 
of the previous half cycle, i.e., when SCR2 was conducting, thus from the 








Fig. 2-2, we have 
é 
C(t S = 
Substitute this value into (2-25), we obtain: 
E E = 2. 
= (E -teSle 
Cus (2-27) 
is : : 
Cee ee, ) 
KC {6 
or 
e Fs = 
eC) = =o oe | + ae a (2-28) 
es(ste Bot) sere — ec(te Ske) 
The inverse LaPlace transform of the first part of (2-28) is: 
m ~G onl 
| i ’ ee le | 
Nee paar | mares sae 
Ceti) on ‘ (' z [is G Arr (lu, 17 5 E 1 )] (2-29) 
Soe ne 
~ 24h VO (2-30) 
(2-31) 
(2-32) 


where 
ie 

nN fic 

(2-33) 


now let Te ae 
= 
Lie yea (2-34) 
ee ! 
WS dai (2-35) 
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we have 


(es |- > Ee os Fig e 
Ge F ce (2-36) 
|i~* = az (“eat ee eae 
and Wl! Dime Ge me aye re (2-37) 











a re 
Thus ‘%, V!7S A (2-38) 
| ae se ee —— 
Also Wi= - ee ae me gee ee (2-39) 
5 i ee ee: y 4X ete cd 
Substituting all these values into (2-29), we obtain: 
Bs 
— 27: 
a ae Ole 
é()=Efitm= € anf -¢ : 
Tt a > (2-40) 
Lets 
- -1 fin F a (os 
where alae ue? = form (-2@ ) (2-41) 
se 
The inverse LaPlace transform of the 2nd part of (2-28) is: 
: ao ae 
lL) 
e(t)s BE mele Ft +4 ) (2-42) 
yi- ¥2 
vhere th,  , G and W are the same as for the first part, thus: 
a , 
= aT, Q) 
et) se ” Agua + Oe ; 
walt)> Ba € Aim (ae + 4) (2-43) 
(~ or. 


Now for the third and the last part of (2-28), the inverse LaPlace 


transform is: 
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Pee. 3, 


t 7 
a Brn Wa, { (of A (2-44) 











Sn = 
a ess 
Where again WW, and cs are the same as for the two first parts, thus: 
ae 
oe ee E 
Ono dere Ge Qe 
Co = se CO (2-45) 
ie 
Thus the total €. a Ci (¢) r Zi) 26 aS, is 
t 
! Fe os) Gtr | 
an = e | ae area Fe = y ~~ 4) 
Vite 
fe. ot Tze 4, gt 
= ies i= te, 
eevee fe ey st) eee An oe 
€ Ce aay, z = (2-46) 
ec “Ue |" Loe | 
a Aan —— 
Te, ty 
“Adele 3 yf 
ee fe JAY, Yt = 
+E + oe ce To (2-47) 


, Qe ay v4 QE eis ae ime cai l j by 
pe am (SEH) GE tH) = ews Dd 1 (2-48) 


from (2 -4i) 
Ain WV « ~ Mn ¥ aor ; 1 . 
eo 8 (a > Ain? 2-2 I-Ie ey At yt 4 Ge eee) 


ne Avw Y= (2-49) 
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= 
but @ = [= - from (2-35), thus (2-49) becomes: 


Jn Y= (2-50) 





Substitute this value of 4mY¥ into (2-48), we obtain; 


= 7 Ot é ~4 Ct 
pin{ OE +) yn( Le 4%) =-2 2 = 2 “ae - Se (2-51) 
7 ae = 


Substitute this value into (2-46), we obtain: 





: ee 
Oras = a Qt c — So. Ot 
“ yy —— my 
€(tj2F ae | Ate To / 5 Te 
Sea 
Be Or 4 , GE 
stra l= & | ia 6 (~ 2080 Te a a) (2-52) 
x 


Equation (2-52) represents the variation of the load voltage which, 
from Fig. II-2, is at the same time the variation of the commutating volt- 
age during the half cycle. 

The graph of Equation (2-52) is shown on Fig. II-3. 

From figure II-3, we see that the load voltage has a steady state 
value equal to E and an initial value of - E, it also has a transient 
effect due to the sine and cosine terms with an exponential envelope due 

“YT, 
tothe © term, 

Next we have to calculate the current flowing through the conducting 
SCR during the half cycle, namely oe . We have from equation (2-7) 
in taking its LaPlace transform: 


= mat 
ee ~ he 5 ee eee 
eS) = TNS yp Tee (2-53) 
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Fig. 2-3 Variation ‘of the commutating voltage during the 
half cycle 
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Where cos) is given by (2-28) and Lye (of) - 7 as pre- 
viously found, 
Using these above values of Cpu) and +4,,(otT) we can write 
(2-53) as follows: 
ete g [CE - C/ic SE EA 
; d(s+% +1) ” S(s% ket ) 3(s* ae, Fo weal 


2 
i Rs | 
The inverse LaPlace transform of (2-54) has five components as follows: 


00 (t) = a Ai = (2-56) 





nw (uw fie t - 4) (2-57) 


{ L. J 
where, as before Y= we at WwW T = 
2 ZRYVC ) v7 |e 


= ot NOES 7 
and Yo = i — PuC2=58)) 
or % = apes (-2@) (See Equation 2-41) 

| | Ey. Ge. 
Aye ait) Petcare te An, ' p=” Fr (2-59) 
~$w,t 
Aye t (tye _ E # mS ‘= An Ww (Wy, At et -4.)] (2-60) 
Where = ae — La (-29) (2-61) 
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and finally: aa (t)= R 


The total 4, (t) is thus: T= fv 


, ; ae 
a »(t) = Ly sv ts aaa bh (t) ( {8 
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! Veal 
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e - 
: a 
SE , Q = 
a [ + = € Arn { Se = +4) ae (2-62) 
ite " 
is 
E 785 ¢ E eos Qt 
or AL dU oe 2 a mas Ain. Tr - Yo | + a € Aven —— 
Ne c - 
eal 
Re Mees ~ : i (Q Ww) 4+ = 
> tee i od cee i (7-63) 
ea. 
let ar. os ; vs 4 , (2-63) becomes 
E iE : a 
Ag( C) ace = eee - dm (4 t)|--S=— € bun (4 - ty) R (2-64) 
ae | , Whe | 


From the identity Aan & = cae = 24m Cee oe (34 ) 


we have ip Ge Aron 6 - toe 2 chon Lt [tab com 8 


vs 


We 
+ Aw vy “am “so 
ner 


(2-65) 


Now ibe ee (-2@) _, t= Coa (-2@) (2-66) 
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(2-68) 


Substitute the above values of Am Yo and Cos Ye into (2-65), 
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where Yi, = lan (-2@) 


Using these expressions in equation (2-70), we obtain: 
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(2-69) 


(2-70) 


(2-71) 


(2-72) 


(2-73) 





Now substitute all the new values just found into (2-64), we obtain 
E -al 4Q 
( =  ———— + ) 

af 


og ae _ (4a - 2Q «06 ) += 














(2-74) 


thus (2-74) can be simplified as follows: 


A(D = a 


FA (m 


(te +2QAme) — er (din -2ac06) + = (2-75) 


E 
Or 4 (t= rT 


/ \ 


(2-76) 


| + Ewan 8 (2 + 7) 


Now plug back the real values of & and ¢ into (2-76), we have 


_t 
as “ern (et) A ot 
E 
Ls = \ +e" en ae Ce (2-77) 


The graph of Equation (2-77) is shown in Figure 2-4 , 


From the curve of Figure (2-4), we can see that for all value of 


+ 
= ms which gives Q a real value, the current flowing through the SCR 


during the conduction has the form of a damped sine wave oscillation about 


the reference level L(t 0) = -- 
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In order for the inverter to work properly, the SCR must fulfill 


first it must be maintained in the conducting period 


two main conditions, 
during the whole half-cycle and second, it must be turned off at the end 


of the conducting half cycle. 


II.4 Condition for Maintaining Conduction. 


From Figure 2-4, we can see that SCR can be turned off during the 
curve touches the 


switching transient period, i.e., when the 14). (t) 
This can only happen when the first minimum of the 


zero current axis. 
oscillation is so great that it touches the zero current axis. 


, 
Supposing this to occur, let us call the time at which EMO mere! 


is related by equation (2-77) and Figure 2-4 as follows: 


e e ) 
this time Fit 


een". 
te ons ap (2-78) 
t _ 30 
ox mr = be (2-79) 
Substituting this value into Equation (2-77), we obtain: 
E 2(Q +h) S79 
AAW =F \- — e (2-80) 
r 30 
0 eae 4W 
Thus LU =O) when A(Q’+q) € = 
Q 
(2-81) 


3m ~[, ata) 
Q 


or li 
Equation (2-81) can be solved graphically by given Q different values 


y) Zz a 
ot and for La eee 


then solve for LO 
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Fig. 2-4 Variation of the current’ flowing through the 
SCR during conduction 
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: ey ne 
Figure 2-5 is the graphical solution of (2-81) using @ +> = = 


ifs 
as parameter. 
From the graphical solution given we can see that the current 
flowing through the SCR during conduction cannot be cut off when = 3.28 
But when using equation (2-78), we neglected the slight effect of the 
exponential decay on the position of the first minimum of the current curve. 
Thus a value of S324 given by reference llseems to be more accurate. 


Now the condition to maintain the conduction during the half cycle can 


be written as: 


= 
Onto =| £4.2k (22-82) 


II.5 Condition for Turn-Off. 

Failure of turn off means short circuiting and damaging the inverter, 
so the SCR must be maintained in the reverse biased portion long enough for 
it to completely turn off. 

From Figure 2-3, we can see that the time during which the commutating 
voltage is negative is represented ae ae now if we ignore the very slight 
curvature of the first Bare oF the voltage curve, we can solve a by 


taking the gradient of this curve at Hest, , thus from (2-52) 








Ae = if 
and from Figure 2-3, 
cel _& 
dt \tz-o 7” 4’ (2°84 | 
40 2 ee 
Equate (2-83) and (2-84), we obtain: es 
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Thus the SCR will turn off successfully if _s 7 tof (2-85) 
where toe is the turn off time of the specified SCR given by its data 
sheet. 

It is worth noting that by ignoring the curvature of the first part 
of the curve in Figure 2-3, we have given more margin to the completion of 


the turn off time which is a good approximation. 


II.6 Square Wave Operation. 

If the switching transient has died out before the triggering occurs, 
then the boundary conditions at the beginning and end of the half cycle 
are matched, In this case the output voltage has a square wave form which 
is the most efficient process as the loss during commutation is the smal- 
lest. 

As previcusly mentioned, inverter devices with high frequency of 
operation are highly desirable because of a reduction in size and weight 
of the transformer. The frequency is limited, however, by the condition 
for the SCR to turn off successfully, i.e., by the condition satisfying 
equation (2-85). 

The retriggering can be effectively applied when the exponential has 


decayed to less than 5% of its reference value, i.e., within 5% of the refer- 


F 
ence voltage of CE or the current level of ra ‘ 
Thus from equations (2-52) and (2-77), {the exponential part given by 
ilar a ite s 4) 
& ), the above condition can be expressed as: € a OY 6 
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which is the same as saying 


tae Cole (2-86) 


where 7 : half cycle period and I. 72 Fee ; 


or the maximum repetition rate ee is given by: 


| 





= 
eee = 2-87) 
Stel cia, I2RCE C ) 
Tf.7 Summary of the Analytical Results. 
Rewrite equation (2-82) 
= 
Ces <4 eee 
ae, 
This gives the desired mode of operation. 
we 
When a £0.22 the switching transient is heavily damped 
bem 


and the output wave form has an exponential leading front which is un- 
desirable. This also decreases the efficiency as we have more commutating 
loss due to the heavy damping. At the same time the inverter lacks the 
ability to adjust itself to abrupt changes of load because of the large 
transient effect. 

When r > 3.24 the current flows in pulses from the supply, 
and hence the mode is inefficient and generally undesirable. 

The square wave operation is the most efficient and desirable moce. 
For the SCR usually used in inverter the turn off time is about 12 Ars ; 
from equation (2-85) +? off and equation (2-86), TOG Te 

ii. 


thus the maximum frequency that can be used is: 
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4,5 6S 


{4 


a a 


It should be noted that the higher the operation frequency, the 
lighter is the weight of the transformer and the higher will be the com- 
mutation loss, so that a frequency between 500 and 2000 cycles per second 


is the most practical operating frequency for the square wave mode, 


II.8 Trigger Requirements. 

Triggering circuits of various types can be used to give a steep wave 
front applied alternately to the SCR gates. The duration of the gate signal 
is such that it must be maintained until the load current through the SCR 
exceeds th hold-in value for the SCR. If the trigger signal is lost, one 
of the SCR remains on and the current is limited only by the circuit and 
supply resistance. 

Transistor multivibrators, saturable reactors, unijunction and other 
transistor trigger generator circuit can be used as trigger circuit to drive 


SCR inverters. 


11.9 Transformer Requirements. 

The choice of the transformer is quite critical because of the satura- 
tion of the transformer during starting. If the initial flux in the trans- 
former is near its peak value and the circuit is started with the flux in- 
creasing further, the transformer may saturate and prevent commutation of 
the circuit at the next trigger pulse. This situation can be prevented by 
using a larger transformer or by shortening the duration time of the first 


half cycle of operation. 
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A transformer having a toroidal, square loop magnetic core often 
causes random starting difficulties because of the residual effect in the 
core. On the other hand the transformer with an air gap and operating at 
lower flux density will give less starting difficulties. 

It is considered to be safe to operate at only about one third of the 


Saturation flux density of the transformer core. 


II.10 Conclusion. 

This chapter has presented an analysis of the parallel inverter opera- 
tion with pure resistance load. The analysis shows that there are three 
modes of operation, two of which are undeSirable, because of reasons pre- 
viously mentioned. 

This analysis has used a similar approach to the one mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

By using the LaPlace transform, we simplified much of the analysis 

The introduction of the SCR in the inverter circuit allowed us to 
simplify the analysis in comparison with that of the thyratron given by 
reference 11 of the bibliography. 

In the thyratron circuit since the deionization time may be as much 
as 3300 114 in comparison with the turn off time of the SCR of about 10s j 
the method used here becomes inadmissible, because far from being able to 
ignore the curvature of the first part of the voltage wave form of Fig. 2-3, 
the circuit needs to be buiit so that a sharp curvature can be produced in 
order to turn off the thyratron successfully. Therefore a heavily damped 
switching transient is necessary which leads to both inductance and capaci- 


tance parameters. 
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The analysis can be carried out by the extremely tedious method of 
plotting the current and voltage wave forms according to varicus frequency 
dependent inductance and capacitance parameters and then plotting the re- 


oy § 
7 
quired commutating ratio (corresponding to = in our case) against the 


- 
capacitance parameters while holding the inductance parameters fixed. This 
would require too much time and work and is therefore of little value in 


practical circuit design. 


An experimental set up will be given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER ITE 


EXPERIMENTAL SET UP OF A PARALLEL INVERTER 
It¥.1 Experimental set up. 
The circuit diagram of a parallel inverter is snown in Figure 3-1 


where we can see two parts: the trigger and the inverter circuit itself, 


Minn ta Trigeer circuit. 

The trigger circuit is a two transistor free running, multivibrator. 
This multivibrator can give a square wave from 4 low impedance source, which 
on differentiation by the coupling capacitor SCK input impedance network 
produces positive pilses of about 2 volts, 180° out of phase on the gates 
of the SCR. The magnitude of the pulses depends on the walue cf the Sup- 
ply voltage, the frequency can be varied between about 100 cps to about 


5,000 cps by changing the capacitors Cl and C2. (See Figure 3-2). 


TYI.lb The inverter circuit. 

The inverter circuit is shown in Figure 3-3 with all data of the compon- 
ents, The electrolytic capacitor across the supply enables it to accent 
power as well as supply power. The series resistance following the electro- 
lytic capacitor is used as a voltage divider. The transtormer data is also 
piven at the bottom of Figure 3-3. 


s 


peor enc Load 


(? 


The choice of the ballast inductance, commutation capa 


resistance is made in such a way as to satisfy the three males of operation 
7c 
c 
given in Chapter IT, namely, when 0.25 < a < 3.24 
L, 
Three different frequencies are used: 


1 - The highest one to give the beginning of the deformation of 


the square wave output. 
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2 - The normal frequency to give 4 fairly good square wave out- 
put. 

3 - The lowest frequency to give a square wave output, below that 
frequency the device fails to operate because of transformer 
saturation, 

IIL.2 Experimental results. 

Experimental results are showing by the enlarged photographs at the 
end of this chapter. The values of the different components when changed are 
noted at the bottom of each figure. 

III.3 Discussion of the results. 

The experimental results checked fairly close with that of the anal- 
ysis given in chapte: two. It is observed however, that the lower limit of 
equation 0.25 £8 < 3.24 have been used with no load condition. The device 
fails to work at cate O¢ = ¢ 25, The failure is believed to come 
from the saturation of the icf core, The higher limit was obtained 


T 
with = 3,4, the result did show a large oscillation which is not, how- 


L 
ever, big enough to cause pulse delivery from the supply. In order to reach 
the pulse delivery, we need to increase excessively the value of the re- 
sistance and keep the commutation capacitor fixed. This results in a value 
7 


of - much larger than 3.24, 
T 


A 


The waveforms of the voltage across the SCR are observed to have more 
oscillations than that of the output voltage, which is reasonable because 
of the transformer reflection. 

ITi.4 Conclusions, 
The experimental results are satisfactory. It is observed that the 
choice of the commutation capacitor is more critical than that of che bal- 


last inductance and lead resistance. With a capacircsur of a or above, 
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operations are satisfactory for a large range of load resistance, including 
no load, and of ballast inductance (from about 30 ME up to about 500 MH). 
The CII SCR are well suited for inverter application up to a kilowatt power 
output. The maximum frequency for square wave output is about 5,000 cps, 


and that for sinewave output is about 10,000 cps. 
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Fig. 3-5 Load voltage waveform at normal frequency. 
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Fig. 3-6 SCR's voltage waveform 


Vertical scale = 15v/ 
enlarged cm 


Other data are the same as for Fig. 365. 
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SCR's current wave forn: 


Vertical scale 3V/enlarged cm 
Hortizontal scale .3 millisecond/enlarged cm 


Other data are the same as for Fig. 3-5. 
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3-8 Trigger voltage waveform 
Vertical scale 1V/enlcargud cm 
Hortizontal scale 1 milli: *fond/enlarged cm 
V = 22.5 volts (See Fiz. 1." 
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3-12 Trigger voltage waveform 


Vertical scale = 1V/enlarged cm 
Hortizontal scale = 100 sec/enlarged cm 
V = 22.5 volts (See Fig. 3-2) 


Frequency = 3.85 KCS 
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Fig. 3-14 SCR's voltage waveform 


Data are the same as fer vig. 3-13 








Fig. 3-15 SCR‘s current waveform 


Vertical scale = 1V/enlarged cm 


All other data are the same as for Fig. 3-13 








Fig. 3-16 Trigger voltage waveform 


Vertical scale = 1V/enlarged cm 
Hortizontal scale = 1 millisecoid/enlarged cm 


Frequency = 295 cps 








Fig. 3-17 Load voltage waveform at ne = 3.4 
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